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Geometry, Algebra, Geography, Navigation, Merchant's
Bookkeeping," as well as in writing and Latin.

A more permanent type of institution to furnish this
comprehensive and modern program, however, is to be
found in the " academies," which, as previously indicated
(pp. 168f.), were copied from those of the dissenters in
England. The first prominent institution of this kind
was that founded through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin

FIG. 49.   The first " academy/' founded by Benjamin Franklin at Philadel-
phia in 1749 and later developed into the University of Pennsylvania.
at Philadelphia in 1749, which six years later became a
college (see p. 284). Franklin wished to inaugurate an
education that would fit young men for the various fields
in public and private life, rather than just for college and
the pulpit; and the Philadelphia academy (Fig. 49),
while not excluding Latin, emphasized the study of Eng-
lish, oratory, logic, sciences, history, and civics. Once
embodied in this institution, the idea spread rapidly,
and within a generation academies, with their broader
program, had sprung up in every part of the country.
The creation of such institutions especially appealed to
the people of New England. In Massachusetts and other